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The Author of this little Work having prac- 
tised diiring the hist nine yeara in Ostend, 
■which is annually visited by so many thou- 
Bands for the purpose of sea-bathing, has had 
numerous opportunities of observing the won- 
derful effects of this excellent, and in many 
cases unequalled, remedy. At the same time, 
he frequently has had occasion to deplore 
that so many patients, from ignorance of its 
proper use, and for want of following an ade- 
quate regimen, derive no gi'eat advantage from 
their sojourn on the coast, but even aggra- 
vate the evils for which they sought relief — 
converting by their own fault a fountain of 
physical regeneration into waters of bitter- 
ness and reproach. 

Others again, having no idea of the im- 
portant changes which sea-bathing brings 
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about in the economy, incautiously trust 
themselves to the briny flood, although its 
effects are completely at variance with their 
constitution or the diseases under which 
they labour ; and thus run the risk of ruin- 
ing their health or hastening their dissolu- 
tion Even among those whom nothing ails, 
there are many who injure themselves by 
imprudent bathing. 

A wide experience having thus taught the 
Author how frequently this powerful remedy 
is ill-used and misapplied, he hopes that the 
utility of a popular and practical Treatise on 
Sea-Bathing will be appreciated by the pub- 
lie, and feels confident that, although many 
faults of style and composition may justly be 
laid to his charge, he has at least not failed 
in the most essential point; and that no 
bather, who follows his directions, will re- 
gret having done so. 

Ostend, 1854 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MODE OF ACTION AND THE EFFECTS •.«? 8BA-BATHTNG 
UPON THE HUMAN FBAMS. 

Sea-bathing on the British coast — ^for its 
action is different in the tepid waters of 
a warmer climate — owes its efficacy to the 
combined influences of cold, of the saline par- 
ticles which enter into the composition of 
sea-water, and of the shock produced by the 
impulsion of the waves. In order folly to 
understand its effects, we must endeavour to 
form a just estimate of the power of each one 
of these agents individuaUy. 

The first impression produced on the body 
of the bather by the cool temperature of the 
sea, which rarely even in the heat of summer 
exceeds 67 degrees, consists in a more or less 
unpleasant sensation of cold and shivering ; 
the respiration is spasmodically accelerated; 
the skin contracts ; the blood is driven to the 
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inner parts ; the pulse becomes small and fre-l 
quent. These primary symptoms of depres- 
sion are owing to the hostile effect of cold, 
which tends to diminish vital action by with- 
drawing from the body the warmth which is 
necessary for existence. But the living body 
possessea the faculty of reacting against all 
sudden changes which disturb the harmoni- 
ous play of its fiinctions. The depreaaion 
niomentai-Lly caused by the contact of the 
cold is therefore soon succeeded by symptoms 
of an opposite cliaracter. The blood which 
had accumulated in the inner organs, retuma 
to the aurface with accelerated flow ; tbft 
unpleasant sensation of cold is followed by- 
an agreeable feeling of warmth ; the con- 
tracted pulse beats vigorously ; the oppression 
on the breast, the spasmodic respiration, the 
palpitation of the heart, — all diaappear. 

If the bather leaves the water while this 
salutary reaction is in its full vigoiir, an in- 
creased vital action will continue for some 
time afterwards, and plainly show itself by a 
heightened feeling of strength, and a more 
genial flow of E^irits. But if he continues 
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to rtmain in the water so long as to allow the 
cold oEce more to gain the mastery, then the 
primary symptoms of depression will reap- 
pear ; but this time, as can easily be imagined, 
with a greater intensity, so that a feeling of 
cold, weakness, and indisposition often pre- 
vails for hours after a bath thus injudiciously 
protracted. 

The invigorating influence of cold shows it- 
self in the common river-bath as well as in 
the sea ; but here it is greatly assisted by the 
saline composition of the water, and the shock 
of the waves. Of the stimulating power of 
the latter, he only can have an adequate idea 
who haa himself felt the difference between 
bathing in a, calm or in an agitated sea. 
The mighty impulse, dashing against the 
body, rouses with electrical rapidity all the 
energies of the frame, and promotes in an 
astonishing degree the rapidity ami strength 
of the reaction, which follows upon the first 
impression of the cold. Every time that a 
strong wave touches the bather, it seems to 
infiise new vigour into his veins, and not un- 
frequently raises his spirits to boyish exclamai- 
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tions of delight. No wonder lie complains 
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The salts, finally, which are contained in 
sea-water in a proportion of about three and 
a. half per cent,, produce a Etimulating effect 
upon the skinj and determine a more copions 
flow of blood to that organ : assisting tlie 
reaction provoked by the cold, and at the 
same time shortening and diminishing its 
primary depressing effect It is owing to 
their presence that one can agreeably batlie 
in the sea at a much lower temperature than 
in aweet water. Reaction, even in vigorous 
natures, is generally alow in making its ap- 
pearance in a river ; in the sea, even where 
ita surface is unruffled with a wave, it is 
almost instantaneous. The agreeable glow, 
the hght burning of the skin, which lasts for 
houra after bathing in the sea, and is never 
felt either so intensely or so long after im- 
mersion in sweet water, also proves how 
C^reatly its saline qualities contribute to its 
effects. 

Having thus briefly described the agencies 
to whose combined influence the aea-bath 
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oweK its efficacy, we will now point out the 
changes which it operates in the human 
frame. 

It is evident that ita first effect ia power- 
fiilly to stimulate the numerous sensitive 
nerves of the skin, which instantaneously 
convey the profound impression they have 
received to the spinal-marrow and the hrain, 
and these central organs, in their turn, carry 
it onwards through all the ramifications of 
the nervous system. Al l our organs being 
under the supreme direction of the nerves, 
every part of the body nmst, therefore, be 
excited and stimulated by the sear-bath ; as 
when a bell is struck, the vibration extends 
over every particle of the metai. Hence we 
see how erroneous it would be to derive all 
the benefits of sea-bathing from its local ac- 
tion on the skin, since its immediate effect 
is nothing less than a genera] stimulation 
of the whole nervous system, or rather of all 
the organs which constitute the human body. 
But every stimulation of an organ which 
is not immoderate, causes an increased flow 
of blood to the part, favours its nutrition, and 
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finally jncreasea its strength, as we plainly 
eee by tlie invigorating effects of practic« 
and exercise. When, therefore, the whole 
body, or some particular organ has been 
weakened, so that the blood no longer cir- 
culates with sufficient activity in the en- 
feebled frame^ which being badly nourished, 
is rendered incapable of vigorous exertion : 
the aea-bath necessarily tends to remove thia 
debility*! by stimulating nutrition in every or- 
gan, and consequently improving its functions. 
While the solid parts are thua modified the 
composition of the blood undergoes a no less 
important change ; for the secreting organs 
partaking neces.wrily of the general stimula- 
tion, the cutaneous transpiration augments i 
the urine becomes more saturated ; the liver 
pours out a greater quantity of bile ; and 
a more active respiration consumes a greater 
quantity of carbon ; in this manner the blood 
gradually purifies itself of a mass of worn- 
out particles, which the body tolerated as 
long as it was in a languid state, but which, 
awakened to greater energy, it casts off as 
an intolerable load. At the same time the 
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more active vegetation, which prevails in rJ) 
parte of the body, necessarily increitaes the 
want of food ; the appetite improves ; diges- 
tion becomea more vigorous ; and thus the 
blood grows gradually richer in plastic and 
nutritioua piirts — in fibrine, albumen, and glo- 
bules, until at length it completely harmonizes 
with the wants of a more vigorous vital prti- 
cess. ■ 

Next to the strengthening effects of the 
sea-bath, its alterative action must not be 
overlooked, for it ia the necessary consequence 
of a more energetic vegetation gradually to 
remove every vitiated or useless particle from 
the compiisition of the body. 

By merely considering it as an excellent, 
and in many cases unequalled, tonic, we should 
not yet form an adequate idea of its ex- 
tensive powers, for it may be deservedly 
employed as a resolvent, alterative, and de- 
purative remedy in all cases where evil con- 
sequences are not to be apprehended from an 
increase of stimulation. 
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Debility, which is the fundamental cha- 
racter of all the diseaaea for which sea-bath- 
ing is found to be one of the best 'remedies, 
shows an immense variety of symptoms, ac- 
coi-ding to the different parts which it af- 
fects, and to the age, sex, constitution, and 
temperament of the sufferers. In children it 
fi*equently appears under the form of scro- 
fula, which 13 either an hereditary complaint, 
or the result of a faulty physical education. 
Scrofulous children are distinguished by a 
peculiar habit of body, which plainly shows 
the origin of all their evils to be weaknesa. 
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They are either irritable Bubjects with a deli- 
cate thin skin, which allows the blood-vessels 
to be seen under it, arid thus gives rise to a 
delusive appearance of health ; or of a phleg- 
matic nature, with pale, bloated faeea, a thick 
upper hp, a swollen nose, and tin enlarged 
abdomen. Their blood is watery, contain- 
ing less fibriiie than healthy blood, and con- 
sequently affording an imperfect nutrition ; 
their membranes are relaxed ; their muscles 
are soft and without energy. Their circu- 
lation being feeble and languid, they are de- 
ficient in animal wai-mth, and but little able 
to bear the vicissitudes of a cold and moist 
climate. This peculiarly unfavourable state 
of body, where weakness of the solid parts is 
imited with a faulty composition of tlie blood, 
disposes them to a variety of obstinate and 
dangerous local diseases, such as chronic in- 
ttammations of the joints, glands, and mucous 
membranes, ulcers, and eruptions, cold ab- 
scesses, curvature of the spine, and caries of 
of the bones. 

The principles on which the treatment of 
scrofula reposes are, 1 at., to make better blood ; 
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2nd., to ati-engthen the solids ; 3rd., to ^ve 
vigorous action to the circulation ; and for 
all these purposes there surely exista no better 
remedy than sea-bathing ; for it not only im- 
proves the vegetation of the solids, but at 
the same time efTects a salutary change in 
the composition of the blood, and gives vigour 
to the circuLition, thus attacking the disease 
on oil sides, and fulfilling all indioations at 
OQoe. 

A similar constitution to that we have 
just described, gives rise to the rickets, which 
by some autliors, are considered as a variety 
of serofiila. The aoft-ening, and consequent 
inability of the bones to hear the weight 
of the body, and to withstand muscular action, 
eventually causes the most dreadful deformi- 
ties, wliich, when once fiiily developed, can 
frequently be no longer remedied, but as long 
as the disease is still in its first stage, sea^ 
bathing is able to cui-e it radically, and en- 
tirely to obviate its disastrous consequences. 

That sea-bathing, which so powerfiilly 
rouses the energies of the nervous system, 
and secures its vigour on the solid basiB of 
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»& improved nutrition, should prove itself 
to be a most excellent remedy against alioost 
eveiy form of nervous disease, fi^om simple 
debility or irritable weakness, to epilepsy and 
inveterate hysteria, cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise, 

Irritable weakness of the nerves, a very 
common complaint in our days, displays a 
great variety of symptoms, differently grouped 
in each individual case, according to the nerv- 
ous provinces which are more particularly 
affected. The intelligence is frequently quick 
and lively, but incapable of fixing its atten- 
tion for any length of time on one subject ; 
energy is found wanting in all its functions. 
The spirits are very unequal, but generally 
more inclined to melancholy. The patient 
loves solitude, sighs and weeps without any 
cause, and wishes for death, though fortune 
Bmiles upon him. Slight vexations make a 
deeper impression upon his mind than is con- 
sonant with his age or aex, and while a trifle 
casts him down, a trifle again renders him as 
immoderately joyful. He is easily led away 
by the wliim of the moment, and allows him- 
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self to be despotically governed by bis ca- 
])rices. He is subject to a variety of dis- 
t^reeable moral and physical sensations, which 
are unknown to stronger nerves. His slum- 
beifi ara light and uneasy. Chaugea of tem- 
perature affect him very much. His pulae is 
small and frequent ; liia movements are quick, 
but ■without energy ; and a few rapid steps 
soon take aM-ay lua breath. The blood is un- 
equally distributed ; while the head glows, 
the feet are cold. He cannot support hunger 
without soon feeling completely exhausted ; 
and stimulating food heats him very much. 
Hw appetite is weak and sjwedily loses it- 
self if the accustomed time for meals is suf- 
fered to go by. Impressions of all kinds 
extend more easily from one nervous pro- 
vince to another; the mind is affected by 
slight bodily changes ; and trifling emotions 
quickly disturb the functions of the body. 

This irritable state of the nerves, which 
although it may not yet have assumed any 
definite form of disease, frequently suffices 
to embitter or lessen the enjoyment of life, 
tinds a most decided antagonist in ses^bathing, 
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vhicb by increasing the tone of the nervous 
Bystem, at once removes a host of dtaagreeable 
sensations or little weaknesses. It is true, 
that where nervous irritability is constitu- 
tional or hereditary, nothing will radically 
cure it, but at any rate aear^bathing will be 
found more efficacious than any other remedy 
to alleviate many of its aymptoras, and prevent 
its gaining ground or assuming a worse cha- 
racter. 

Every sensitive nerve is liable to neuralgic 
pains ; but in no pai-t of the human body are 
they of more frequent occurrence than in the 
skin, owing to the vast number of sensitive 
fibres possessed by this organ, and to its being 
exposed to so many causes of disturbance. 
Sometimes they depend upon affections of dis- 
tant organs requii'ing a different treatment, 
but generally they are only an exaggeration 
of irritable weakness in a particular nerve, 
and in these cases, sea^-hftthing is imdoubtedly 
one of the most appropriate remedies. Tic- 
douloureUK, ischias nervosa, cramps in the 
stomatih, nei"vous colics, painful menstruation, 
and nervous headaches, diseases well known 
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for tlieir otatinaoy, have frequently been cored 
by its iiae. 

Excessive irritable wetiknesa of the motive 
nerves does not reveal itself by pain, but 
by increaaed and disordinate motions, by 
spasms. Thus in St. Vitus' dance, the arms 
legs and muscles of the faee, are in a per- 
petual agitation, and the will has lost all 
control over them. Children of a weak and 
iiTitable constitution, between nine and fifteen, 
are most liable to this complaint, tor which 
no remedy is found to answer better than 
repeated immersions in cold water, and par- 
ticularly in the sea. 

Dyspepsia, as it is one of the commonest 
forms of debility, is also one of the most 
troublesome. The relaxation of the muEon- 
lar fibres of the stomach, and an altered con- 
dition of the gastric juice, which may pro- 
ceed as well from irritable weakness of the 
gangtionary nerves, as from a faulty compo- 
sition of the blood, are its most frequent 
causes. But sea-bathing, as we have shown, 
effectually opposes both muscular debility 
and humoral impoverishment, and thus it 
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frequently effeeta radical cures of dyspepsia 
where all internal remedies Lad only afforded 
palliative relief, or proved totally ineffectiiaL 

It often happens after a serious illness that 
a prolonged general or local debility remains 
behind. Thus after a nervous fever, we 
see weakness of the memory, deafness, giddi- 
ness, swimming in the head, paina in the 
limbs, dyspepsia, persist for a length of time. 
Inflammations of important organs are suc- 
ceeded by great debility of the part. After 
serious attacks on the constitution, as after 
poiBonings and cholera, it generally rallies 
with the greatest difficulty. Rheumatic and 
arthritical complaints are not unfrequently 
followed by permanent weakness or lame- 
ness of the affected part After a violent 
sprain or dislocation, the debilitated limb is 
unable to perform its functions with the 
same energy as before the accident took place. 
In all these cases the jiiitient may expect the 
greatest benefit from .sna-bathing. 

A great many disoniera arise from weak- 
ness of the skin, which, besides being the 
principal seat of feeling, is also one of the 
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chief organs of secretion; for a healthy adult 
loses daily by imperctptible tranapiratioii 
no leaa than two poimda weight, which in a 
greater quantity than is evacuated eithei" by 
the kidneys, the liver, or the lungs. Tran- 
spiration may be either insufficient or too 
abundant, and in both cases the health must 
suffer; for, in the first, many effete matters 
remain in the circulation, and vitiate the 
blood ; and, in the second, the body ia weak- 
ened by a considerable loss of humours. Wiiut 
of cleanliness by closing the pores of the skin, 
and too warm a clothing by relaxing its tissue, 
are frequent causes of these opposite functional 
defecta Keeping the skin too warm has the 
further evil effect of rendering it extremely 
liable to catch cold, so that the slightest 
change of temperature suffices to disturb its 
functions, and to cause by reaction illnea,ses 
in inward parts, thus provoking habitual 
catarrhs, sore throats, croup, bronchitis, rheu- 
matism, erysipelas, diarrhoea, colic, spasms, 
jieuiulgic pains, and a variety of other coin- 
plainta too long to enumerate. 
Since, then, an impaired activity of the 
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skin is so fertile a cause of disorders, it is 
evident that by strengthening its tissue, we 
cut off the source of a great many iltnesBea; 
and where can we possibly find a better means 
for this purpose than sea-bathing, which not 
only atts on the skin, as upon all other organs, 
through the medium of the nervous system, 
but stimulates it moreover in a direct and im- 
mediate way. 

General or partial weakness of the nerves 
not always shows itself in increased irritabi- 
lity, hut also in diminished action, in torpi- 
dity. Thus, many persons, owing to an inac- 
tivity of the intestinal nerves, suffer from 
constipation, which causes so many disagree- 
able symptoms, such as want of appetite, 
heaviness of the head, giddiness, and lassitude. 
The use of the sea^bath radically cures this 
complaint where all other remedies had failed, 
and thus affords tlie most convincing proofs 
that its exciting and stimulating action ex- 
tends as powerfully over the vegetative func- 
tions as over those parts which are under the 
immediate dominion of the spinal and cere- 
bral nDTves. In many cases of paralysis, benefit 
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may be expected from the sea-bath; for all 
reniediea that suddenly etimulate the skin in 
a considerable degree, make, by irradiation and 
reflexion, a powerful impression on the spinal- 
marrow and the brain, and are able to waken 
the dormant energies of any part of these 
central organs. 

Sea-bathing is found also to be an excellent 
remedy where females have been considerably 
weakened by great and repeated losses of 
blood, and where, in consequence of general 
languor and debility, the catamenia are not 
aufhciently active. 

In consequence of hereditary disposition, of 
a sedentary way of living, of excesses in eating 
and drinking, or of the abuse of purgative 
medicines, the blood frequently stagnates in 
the abdominal organs, and thus gives rise to a 
great -variety of disorders. The digestive pro- 
cess suffers, either in the stomach or lower 
down in the intestinal tube, according to the 
seat of the stagnation, and the mixture of the 
blood soon becomes faulty, as the first impor- 
tant act of its formation ia disturbed. Thus 
most cases of arthritis, hsemorrhoids, and 
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gravel, originate in abdominal stagnation. 
And as the nerves which preside over diges- 
tion are also in a suffering state, they react 
on the central organs, and thus give rise to 
nervous complaints, such as profound hypo- 
chondria and melancholy. In many cases of 
this description, where the evil is as yet only 
in its first stadium, sea-bathing will be found 
an excellent remedy, as it promotes a more 
equal distribution of blood over the whole 
economy, and strengthens the tone of the re- 
laxed vessels ; and where, in more deeply- 
rooted cases, the use of resolvent, opening and 
blood-thinning remedies is previously required, 
it is extremely usefdl as an after-cure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DISEASES WHICH FORBID THE USB OF SBA-BATHING. 

When we consider the important changes 
which sea-bathing effects in the economy, and 
how profoundly it stimulates vegetatiop, there 
can be no doubt that when employed in the 
wrong place, its consequences must be as per- 
nicious as they otherwise prove beneficial It 
is, in truth, a double-edged sword, wounding 
the patient where it does not touch the disease. 
Thousands are indebted to its use for a vi- 
gorous health unknown to them before ; many 
a weak reed has been converted through its 
agency into a strong tree, capable to brave the 
storm ; it has cured many a painful malady : 
but it has also, in many cases, shortened the 
thread of life. For where we see such multi- 
tudes cast themselves into the briny flood 
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■without any previous advice, it would be very 
fortunate, indeed, if they all belonged to a 
class likely to be benefited by its use. 

Real pletbora, or fulness of habit, which 
shows itself by a strong and full pulse, re- 
sisting the pressure of the finger, by the 
distention of the veins, by an intense red- 
neaa of the skin, by an active production of 
warmth, and is often accompanied with indo- 
lence of the animal and intellectual functions, 
does not agree with sea-bathing. It is evi- 
dent that a morbid disposition, which requires 
evacuations, and a spare, cooling, antiphlogis- 
tic diet, must be aggravated by so stimula- 
ting a remedy. Sea-bathing is still more im- 
proper where active congestions to the brain, 
the lungs, or the heart, have already been 
observed, or where they are favom-ed by a 
peculiar formation of the body, such as short- 
ness of the neck and curvature of the spine. 
For passive congestions, on the contrary, 
which are more of a venous nature, and the 
result of the weakened vitality of an organ, it 
is, in many cases, an excellent remedy, as 
it not only fortifies the debilitated part, but 
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tends also to equalize the diatribufcion of 
blood throughout the whole economy. 

Organic defects in important organs, such 
as hypertrophies, indurations, softenings, can- 
cerous and fungous degenerations, internal 
and external aneurisms, &:c., &&, expressly 
forbid the use of sea-bathing. Individuals 
with a weak breast must be particularly care- 
flil how they use the bath, and take proper 
advice before having I'ecourse to it. Sea- 
bathing is far too stimulating a remedy for 
very young children. Before the second year 
is accomplished, wann sea-baths are prefer- 
able, particularly before the process of denti- 
tion has terminated, for here every violent 
excitement is to be carefully avoided, as it 
would undoubtedly increase the tendency of 
the blood to the head, which is so frequently 
the cause of fata] convulsions. 

There are many reasons why aged indi- 
viduals should bathe only with the greatest 
circumspection. At an advanced period of 
life, the disposition to diseases of the brain, 
such as congestions, apoplexy, sofbeuing of 
that organ, is so very great, that all influ- 
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ences that tend to accelerate the circulation 
and to excite the nervous system, must stu- 
diously be avoided. Organic diseases very 
often exist in a latent state, when man is 
already iar on his way into the vale of years, 
and only remain unperceived because, as 
long as a quiet and regular way of living 
is pursued, the diseased organ is not called 
upon for any great exertion, and the whole 
body has gradually conformed to its dimi- 
nished action; but as soon as any extraor- 
dinary excitement takes place, then the con- 
ditions cease under which a tolerable degree 
of health had been maintained, and the evil, 
roused fi'om its slumber, easily triumphs over 
the slight resistance of an effete organisation, 
That in all such cases, which are by no 
means common, sea-bathing must be a poison, 
certainly requires no further comment. 

Opinions are divided as to the question 
whether it ought to be allowed during preg- 
nancy. Where abortions have already taken 
place, and the constitution is very iiTitable 
and nervous, the commotion produced by 
the shock of strong waves or by a very cold 
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bath would undoubtedly be dangerous, but 
experience teaches us, that in many cases 
the prudent use of sea-bathing, has been of 
great service both to mother and child, and 
that by strengthenincr the constitution, it 
is an excellent means for preventing the 
danger of premature confinement. 
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OttAPTER IV 

THE INDISPOSITIONS WHICH FREQUENTLY TAKE PLACE 
DURING A SEA-BATHING CURE. 

The more active vitality which developes 
itself in all organs during the course of a 
sea-bathing cure, necessarily gives rise to 
manifold functional modifications, which not 
seldom assume the character of slight indis- 
positions. * 

Thus, the skin being exposed to the im- 
mediate stimulus of the salt water, frequently 
exhibits symptoms of irritation. A prurient 
sensation, increasing in the warmth, so as to 
disturb the night's rest, is often felt over a 
great part of the body, accompanied either 
by a simple redness (erythema), or a miliary 
eruption, consisting of small, Ught red, strong- 
ly itching papulae, collected in groups or dis- 
seminated. After a few days, the skin having 
got accustomed to the action of the salt- 
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water, these slight affections generally disap- 1 
pear, and it is not necessary to interrupt the 
bath on their account ; but aometimes more 
violent Bymptoms of cutftneoua irritation take ' 
place, such as eryeipelaa, with a considerable , 
swelling of the afl'ected part, nettle-rash, 
painful boils in different parts of the body; i 
and in these rare cases the bath must be dis- | 
continued until the irritation of the skin has 
been appeased by an appropriate treatment. 

The hair frequently fells out in greater 
quantities, which is not seldom alarming to 
ladies, who fear the loss may be irreparable. 
The use of a water-tight bathing-cap is con- 
sidered as the best defence against this ima^ 
ginary danger ; but in this case the remedy 
is certainly worse than the evil, as it not un- 
frequently causes head-ache and congestion, 
particularly when it is tied too tightly, aad 
plunging in neglected ; whereas, the hair 
having been freely exposed to the ocean, 
grows after a few weeks more luxuriantly 
than ever. This is the natural consequence 
of the improved vitality of the scalp, so that 
the contact of sea-water, fiir from injuring 
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I tlie growth of the hair, ought rather to be 
considered as an excellent remedy in all cases 
where its loss ia the consequence of general 
or local weakness. 

Digestion is fi-equently disturbed during a 
sea-bathing cure. This is sometimes owing to 
the increase of the appetite, which easily leads 
to over-indulgence, but more commonly to 
the circumstance that the digestive organs 
being, like every other part of the body, under 
the influence of a powerful stimulus, and con- 
sequently in a state of considerable vital 
excitement, are thereby rendered very sus- 
ceptible of derangement. Weak, sensitive, and 
nervous individuals particularly, should never 
lose sight of this feet, and bear in mind that 
the success of their cure depends in a great 
measure upon their following a moderate and 
r^ular diet Should symptoms of a spoiled 
stomach occur, such as want of appetite or 
aversion to food, a bad taste, a furred tongue, 
acid or fcetid eructatioi^ lieart-buming, head- 
ache, general lassitude, the bath must be im- 
mediately suspended, and means taken for the 
speedy removal of the impurities. 
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1 frequently takes place during 
tlie first flays of a, sea-bathiiig cure, and mtist 
on no account be allowed to continue, as 
bathing only agrees well with an open body. 
Particularly when constipation occasions symp- 
toms of congestion, such as head-ache and 
heaviness of the head, some slight and cool- 
ing aperient (electuary of senna, tamarind- 
whey, aedlitz powders, or a dose of salts), must 
be used without delay, and bathing discon- 
tinued until the remedy has had the desired 
effect. All constipating food, such as fresh 
bread, heavy pastry, flour puddings, fresh 
cheese, and nuts, must, of course, be avoided. 
In other cases a diarrhcea makes its appear- 
ance, without any fault in the diet having 
been committed or cold taken, in consequence 
of the increased vital activity of the organi- 
sation striving to remove superfluous or un- 
wholesome humours. It must, tlierefore, be 
considered as a salutary effort of Nature, and 
requires neither medicine nor an interruption 
of bathing, as long as the appetite remains 
good, and no other inconvenience is caused 
by it. Should it laat longer than a few days, 
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i small tablespoon full of infiieion of riiubai'b 
twice a-day ia the best remedy. All sour ali- 
ments, fruit Jiud beer, must, of coursej be ab- 
stained from duiing itg continuance. 

Vomiting, without any symptom of spoiled 
stomach, occurs now and then in very sensi- 
tive subjects during the bath or immediately 
after. A slight anti-spasmodic, such as a tew 
drops of tincture of valerian or ether, will pre- 
vent its reetirrence. 

AI! prolonged and often-repeated excite- 
ment naturally causes fatigue, particularly 
in weakened constitutions : no wonder, then, 
that the sea-bath, which so powerfully stimu 
lates the nervous system, frequently gives rise 
to a great degree of lassitude, so that many 
bathers complain that they are the whole day 
sleepy, and every movement is a toil to them. 
This feeling of weariness and bodily exhaus- 
tion affects also the spirits, and the dishearb- 
ened patient begins to lose confidence in a 
etrengthenmg remedy which occasions all the 
aymptoms of weakness. To prevent fiitigue 
as much as possible, feeble and sensitive indi- 
viduals must bathe only every other day, re- 
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main hut a very short time in tte water, take 
some wine or beef tea immediately after, and 
abstain from all excitement. 

Sometimes, in spite of every precaution, a 
proper reaction will not take plsce, so that 
cold, shivering, trembling, and a feeling of 
excessive fatigue and exhaustion continue for 
hours after the bath. In these cases warm 
sea-bathing, and the invigorating influence of 
sea^air, must prepare the body for its use. In 
consequence of the general excitement of the 
Byatem, the night's rest is frequently disturbed 
during a course of sea-bathing, and requires 
a calming regimen to be strictly followed. 
The patieiit must take his cold and moderate 
supper not later than an hour before going 
to bed, and entirely abstain from all spirituous 
liquors. The following powder (nitrate of 
potash and sulphate of potash, five grains 
each, milk-sugar ten grains), dissolved in half 
a wine-glass of water, will be found an ex- 
cellent remedy for abating the tumult of the 
nerves. Should all these precautions be of ! 
no avail, then bathing must be interrupted for 
a day or two. 
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Heaa-aclie not rarely occurs during the aea- 
batliing cure. Sometimea it is of a congestive 
nature, and then principally appears in ple- 
thoric indiyiduala, accompanied with giddi- 
ness, drowsiness, and a sensation of general 
iatigue. It may proceed from constipation or 
neglecting to wet the head before entering 
-the water, or not sufficiently plunging, or 
allowing the strong waves to strike against 
the head, or remaining too long in the sea, 
or following too stimulating a diet, &c. Cool- 
ing and aperient medicines must be used, and 
the bath suspended for a day or two. In 
other cases the head-ache is of a nervous 
nature, particularly attacking weak and sen- 
sitive individuals. Sometimes it makes its ap- 
pearance iimnediately on entering the water, 
and ceases after a short continuance ; but in 
other cases it is uncommonly obstinate and 
painful, BO as to oblige the patient to give 
up bathing altogether. 

Fainting not unfrequently takes place, 
either in the water or after the patient has 
left the bath. Delicate females are very liable 
to it It may be caused by fear, or bathing 
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on an empty stomach, or remaining too long 
in the water. Sudi individuals should take 
some wine, or eat a piece of bread before they 
bathe. Other nervous symptoms, such as great 
anxiety, palpitation of the heart, neuralgic 
pains, spasinSj &a, are also of frequent occur- 
rence, and generally disappear after the first 
bathe. 

Irregularities of the menses often take place 
during a course of sea-bathing. Sometimes 
the catamenia appeal' before the usual time, 
m other cases they retard or last longer than 
usual Where the economy is exposed to an 
influence which so energetically stimulates and 
modifies its vital action, it is by no means 
surprising that these transient changes should 
take place. Alarm on their account is per- 
fectly groundless, unless they are accomiMinied 
with other symptoms of illness. Bathing 
must be discontinued during the menstrual 
period, ns its sudden suppression or the in- 
creased loss of blood might lead to the most 
dangeroiis consequences. 
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CHAPTER V. 

tBK 8ALUBBITT OF THE 6EA-AIB. 

What a contrast between the polluted at- 
mosphere of cities and the pure sea-air ! We 
breathe it deeply and luxuriously, as though 
we were quaflBuig some delicious beverage, and 
instinctively feel that the soft breeze conveys 
health and vigour on its balmy wings. That 
in this instance our sensations do not deceive 
us, is fully borne out by the experience of cen- 
turies. Small islands and peninsulas have ever 
been the cradles of a green, old age. Man Uvea 
longer in England than in Germany; longer in 
the isles of Greece than in Asia Minor; longer 
in Japan than in China. Scotland, Denmark, 
and Norway, countries that not only possess 
very extensive coasts in proportion to their 
size, but are moreover deeply indented with 
numerous friths, which carry fSar inland the in- 
fluence of the bracing sea-atmosphere, furnish 
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US with many instanceB of extreme longevity. 
But we need not go to distant countries for 
proois of a fe,ct which can so easily be aacer- 
tained by personal observation. The robust 
frames and vigorous health of mariuer^, and 
of all who habitually breathe sea-air, must 
strike even the most inattentive visitor to 
the coafit. 

How many pale, languid, and sickly chil- 
dren, in whom all energy seems extinct, ure 
not yearly brought to the margin of the 
ocean ? and as day after day they play on the 
beach, what a remarkable change comes over 
them ? The ruddy glow of health gradually 
overspreads their sallow cheeks; their appe- 
tite and digestion improves ; their muscles be- 
come firmer; their step more elastic; and their 
morbid listleasness is succeeded by such an 
exuberance of mirth and epirita, that after a 
few weeks one hardly knows them to be the 



Effects such OS these could not &jl to at- 
tract the attention of physicians ever since 
medicine began to be practised as an art, par- 
ticularly as the first dawn of t 
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isles and along tlie coast of tlie Medi- 
Twenty centuries ago the wealthy 
Romans used to spend part of the year on the 
delightful shores of Campania, to restore, by 
the invigorating sea-breeze, the tone of thair 
languid frames, enervated by excessive luxury. 
The Emperor AugustuSj whom his physician, 
Muaa, had cured of a dangerous illness, against 
whieh all other remedies had failedj by cold 
bathing and a cold regimen, ever after made 
annual maritime excursions round Cape Mise- 
num, for the benefit of his health; and his 
successor, Tiberius, who had paid so great 
an attention to the rules for its preservation, 
that he pronounced every man to be grossly 
ignorant, who after thirty still required to 
consult a doctor on that subject, did not select 
the small island of Caprea for his permanent 
residence, without having well calculated the 
probable influence of sea-air upon the pro- 
longation of his existence. It was thus that 
Augustus attained the age of seventy-six, and 
Tiberius that of seventy-eight years — a long 
period for men whose shoulders were bur- 
thened with the government of the world. 
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The sea-air proves itself particularly salutary 
in diaeaaes of the respiratory organs, Wherever 
pulmonary consumption looms in the distance, 
no remedy holds out a fairer prospect for par- 
rying ita attacks. Pliny, Celaus, Boerhaave, 
Cullen, Sydenham — with one word, all ancient 
and modem authora of note who have written 
on that insidious and inexorable malady, agree 
with one accord in recommending sea-voyages 
as the Iteat preservative against it. Many a 
clironic catarrh or bronchitis has been cured 
by sea-air, which Ijy stimulating the action of 
the skin diminishes the excessive secretion of 
the mucous membrane of the bronchi, and 
raises at the same time the energy of the 
lungs by aifording them tiieir natural stimulus 
in its purest, and, consequently, moat_ eon- 
genial state. This sufficiently explains why 
catarrhal affections are uncommonly rare du- 
ring long sea-pafisages, and gradually increase 
in violence and frequency as we advance into 
*,hc interior of continents. 

James Floyer, who at the end of the se- 
venteenth century wrote the first treatise on 
asthma, and as he himself suffered from that' 
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complaint, may deeervedly lunk as a double 
authority, particularly recominends aearair in 
all cases of this kind; and it is well known 
tiiat many asthmatical patients can only find 
relief while breathing on the sea-aide. 

We will now investigate the peculiar qua- 
lities to which sea-air owes its remarkable 
salubrity. 

Atmospherical air consists of twenty-one 
parts oxygen gaa and seventy-nine parts nitro- 
gen in one hundred parts, and this proportion 
is found to he everywhere the same— on the 
highest mountains and in the deepest valleys, 
on the sea and in the interior of continents; 
but as, owing to the increasing pressure of 
the superincumbent atmosphere, its density 
augments as we descend to the level of the 
aea, it is evident that we here inhale at every 
breath a greater quantity or weight of air, and 
consequently of oxygen, than if we were raised 
a few hundred feet higher. The oxygen we 
breathe unites with the carbon of our venous 
blood, and thus forming the carbonic acid 
gas which we exhale, disengages the animal 
warmth which is necessary to our 
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Now it ia evident thttt the more carliou we 
consume, tlie greater quantity of food we re- 
quire to repair the loss. Thus, the greater 
density of sea-air causing a more rapid con- 
sumption of carhon, cannot fail to increase 
the appetite and stimulate the vegetative pro- 
cesses, that are silently, but constantly, efl'ect- 
ing a change within us. 

At the same time the air on our coasts is 
in a continual agitation, a circumstance by 
'which cutaneous transpiration is very much 
promoted. This will easily be understood if 
■we picture to ourselves our skin as a mem- 
brane filled with fluids, which continually eva- 
porate through its porous surface. When the 
air is stagnant ajid saturated with aqueous 
vapours, it is little inclined to receive a fresh 
Bupply of moisture ; but an agitated atmos- 
phere constantly renews the stratum of air 
which is in immediate contact with our skin, 
and dissipates its exhalations as quickly as 
they form. While thus the nimble sea-breeze 
increases and favours cutaneous transpiration, 
by means of wiiich so many noxious humours 
aie removed, it greatly contributes to the 
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cleansing of the blood and the foi'therance of 
a healthy vegetation. 

In the interior of the country the air is 
Butject to greater variations of dryness and 
humidity ; on the coast it is more uniformly 
moist, and, consequently, more soothing and 
agreeable to tlie respiratory organs. The tem- 
perature is also less variable on the coast 
than farther inland. During the heat of a 
summer's day the evaporation of the sea cools 
the sheet of air immediately above its surface, 
which, displacing the lighter air, warmed by 
the contact of the soil, is felt on shore as a 
delightful breeze; After sunset, on the con- 
trary, the surface of the sea does not so ra- 
pidly coo! as that of the dry land ; and thus, in 
virtue of the physical law by which all neigh- 
bouring bodies tend to equalize their tempe- 
rature, imparts comparative warmth to the 
vicinity. For this same reason, the winter on 
the coast is generally milder than in the inte- 
rior. But a greater uniformity of temperature 
is very conducive to health and longevity, for 
we all know how many fatal diseases are caused 
by a rapid rise and &U of the thermometer. 
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The pernicioua influence of aa air satu- 
rated witli animal or vegetable miasms is too 
well-established a fact to need any further 
tjonunent ; for it has been proved over and 
over again, that mortaHty is not only greater 
in large towns than in the country^ hut aug- 
ments also in the same proportion as the 
population ia more crowded in narrow streets 
iiid alleys, and as drainage and ventilation 
H-e defective. Now, notliing can be more un- 
like this ^tiated atmosphere than tlie pure 
sea^air, which must, therefore, be as saluhnons 
as the former is detrimental to health. 

Among the many noxious or deleterious 
(ubstanees mixed up with air, carbonic acid 
gas desei'\-es a particular notice. It is the 
produce of every combustion, and is exhaled 
by all animals constamily, by all plants after 
sunset It is ao universally spread over the 
atmospheric ocean, that the air ia nowhere 
entirely free from it; but still it is found 
in greater quantity over land, where it is 
perpetually produced from ao many sources, 
than over the sea, by whose agitated surface 
it is continually absorbed Carbonic acid is 
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a poisonous gas, and although the free atmas- 
phere generally contains only so small a quan- 
tify, that it would be an exaggeration to 
aacribe any considerable influence to its pre- 
sence, still, it must be allowed that sea-air, 
which contains less of it than any other air 
we know o^ is thereby entitled to the praise 
of a peculiar purity 

While the sea-air is thus free from many 
pernicious substances, with which it is else- 
where tainted, it contains others of a very 
different nature, which are esteemed as power- 
ful remedies against many diseases; for every 
wind that wafts over the ocean is saturated 
with saline particles, which we can easily taste 
on our lips while wandering on the shore 
But even in the calmest weather, the evapo- 
ration of the sea constantly imparts salt and 
free muriatic acid to the atmosphere, as tlie 
great Berzelius, among others, has clearly 
proved in his " Annals of Chemistry,'' and as 
is now no longer doubted by any one conver- 
sant with that science. These saUne and acid 
particles are unquestionably one of the causes 
why one is not so apt to catch cold on the 
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coast, for liy coiiatBJitly stimulating the skin 
they prevent transpiration from being easily 
checked. They also stimulate the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, and tend 
to correct ita relaxation. Inhaled with the 
atmosphere they purify the hlood, 

Iodine and bromine have also been dis- 
covered in sea-air, and however minute their 
quantity may be, their influence must not be 
overlooked, as it is felt at every breath, and 
is thus uninterruptedly activa 

The peculiar salubrity of sea^air must aiso 
partly be ascribed to its electrical properties, 
for Fouillet found that when a saline solution 
evaporates, electricity is constantly developed. 
" But electricity," says Humboldt, " has a 
manifold connection with all the phenomena 
of the distribution of warmth, of the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and its perturbations. It 
has a great power over the whole animal 
and vegetable world, not only through me- 
teorological processes, but through its direct 
influence over the nerves and the circulation 
of fluids." (Koamos.) 

Thus the sea-air has many valuable proper- 
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ties, by which it is more or less distinguished 
from land-air, — generally a greater density, 
and, consequently, a greater quantity of oxy- 
gen in the same volume; constant agitation; 
a more equal temperature and moisture; a 
greater purity; an admixture of saline par- 
ticles; a peculiar electrical state: — and the 
united influence of all these characteristics 
sufficiently accounts for its eminent salubrity. 

We have no doubt that the more generally 
the peculiar nature of sea-air becomes known, 
the greater recourse will be had to it for 
the benefit of mankind. Schools and insti- 
tutions should have their seat near the sea- 
shore, for here the health of youth may be 
strengthened without any impediment to the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, and the 
soul at the same time widened by the 
contemplation of Nature's grandest scenes. 
Sanatorimns^ asylums, and many hospitals 
for chronic diseases, would here have the 
best situation, for surely where so many 
salutary agencies can be had without any cost^ 
a wise economy prescribes them to be used. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE IN7LT7EK0B OF THE SEA AND ITS PHENOMENA 

ON THE MIND. 

Happy is the sojourner on the coast who Iva^ 
a taste for the beauties of Nature; who, while 
wandering on the shore, not merely inhales 
the refreshing breeze, but finds at the same 
time in the contemplation of the sea a never- 
&iling source of enjoyment and reflection. 

The change of ebb and flood, always the 
same and yet always new; the murmuring 
of the waves which was long before man 
was bom, and will be long after all exist- 
ing nations have passed into obscurity; the 
boundless plain of waters, and the no less 
boundless horizon above; the wonderful phos- 
phorescence of the sea, illumining the night 
with magic fires ; all these are aspects and 
phenomena that forcibly strike his imagi- 
nation, and raise his mind above the petty 
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vexationa of tlie moment, by the soothing 
and elevating ideas they inspire. 

But we all know how great an empire the 
Boal has over the body I that as melancholy 
and grief slacken our pulse, destroy our ap- 
petitej and make all our movements languid; 
thus also a joyful exuberance of spirits gives 
elasticity to our step, and colour to our cheeks. 
The impressions which a visit to the coast 
makes on the feeling and reflecting mind 
(and insensible indeed must he be for whom 
scenes like these have no language), are 
therefoi-e by no means to be overlooked among 
the strengthening influences of sea-bathing. 

For if the shock of the waves, by invigora- 
ting our body, improves, at the same time, the 
weakened energies of our mindj there can 
be no doubt, that the great and beautiful 
phenomena which Nature displays to us on 
the coast, act through the mind on our bodily 
health and assist in restoiing it. 

We are therefore of opinion, that by calling 
the attention of our readers to the wonders 
of the deep, and lingering a little while with 
them on the shore, we do not deviate too 
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fer from our subjed, : for surely the oetter 
we become acquaiated with the nature of 
the phenomena which are here exliibited lo 
our view, the deeper must be the iiopresaion 
they make upon our minda. 

Thus the regular succession of ebb and flood 
may, perhaps, feil to strike the careleaa observer ; 
but what a train of ideas does it not awaken 
in him who reflects on its causes and effects ! 
As he witnesses the rise and fall of the 
waters, his thoughts at once fly to the 
celestial bodies, from whose power of attrac- 
tion the phenomenon proceeds, and he is 
reminded, by a beautiful example, of the 
great law of universal gravity which governs 
the movements of worlds. But soon a feeEng 
of gratitude mingles with his admiration, 
when he further reflects how man is directly 
benefitted by its effects ; how the tiaes 
forcing the rivers to remount against their 
sources, waft richly laden fleets into norts 
far distant from the sea, and cause tne stately 
city to rise, where but for them, some oame- 
lesa village might have stood. 

Thoughts such as these cannot fail to have 
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a salutary influence on the mind of the pji- 
tient as he walks along the margin of the sea. 
The Bea-plants, shells, and animals he gathers 
on the shore, are likewise a source of never- 
failing interest. The beauty of many, and 
the strange forms of others, so different from 
all he has heen accustomed to see, attract 
his attention and give him an enlarged idea 
of the boundless variety of Nature. 

If he has the eye of an artist, the aea is 
rich in attractions of another description. 
The effects of light and shade, as they play 
upou the bosom of the waters and tinge the 
clouds fantastically grouped ; the sunbeam 
glancing upon some distant sail; the grace- 
fully curling waves dissolving in milk-white 
foam, and racing along the coast ; sometimes 
all the colours of the rainbow, and then again 
one uniform grey; calm succeeding agitation, 
and the storm raising mountain-billows, where, 
an hour before, the sea. was placid as a lake: 
all these varieties and changes, wliich conti- 
nually present new pictures to hia view, will 
delightfully occupy many an nour. 

But the sea is not only rich in magnificent 
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aspectfi during tLe day-time; it frequently ex- 
hibits its most wonderfid scenes long after the 
sun has disappeared from the horizon. Es- 
pecially in warm evenings, towards the close of 
eummer, a brilliant phcfiphoric light is emitted 
I'rom the waves aa they break along the shore, 
or else it Btreams forth wherever a breeze 
sweeps over the surface or a boat divides the 
waters, Beautiful aa is the phosphorescence of 
the ocean, our wonder increases when we are 
informed tliat all seas are illumined by it, 
and that each of the countless luminous points 
scattered through the wide expanse, proceeds 
from the vital energy of an organized being. 
Almost all the lover marine animals, the 
jelly-fish or Acalephne, and a host of mi- 
croscopic Infuaoriw have the property of 
emitting light, but the one most common on 
our shores is a mmute Jelly-fish, or Mednsa 
{Noctihtca miUaris), about the size of a 
pin's head, which particularly in calm, warm 
weather, comes to the surface of the water, 
and lines tlie coast in countless myriads. If 
one fills a glass with phosphorescent sea- 
water and lets it stand, one wiU fiiid on 
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the following morning a number of small 
bodies floating on the sur&ce, that are al- 
most entirely transparent and colourless, with 
the exception of a small milk-white spot 
Viewed under a microscope, they appear as 
globular animals with a little cavity or in- 
dentation, jfrbm which springs a thread-like 
tentaculum, slowly moving backwards and 
forwarda That this little creature is the 
cause of the brilliant phenomenon which 
strikes us with astonishment and wonder, 
can very easily be proved, for when phos- 
phorescent water is passed through a filtrum, 
it loses altogether the property of shining 
in the dark, while the Noctilucse collected 
on the filtrum continue to emit light when 
slightly agitated. When a bottle contain- 
ing Noctilucse is gently shaken, one sees in 
the dark, small luminous points descend and 
reascend in the liquid, in the same way as 
during day-time, under similar circumstances, 
the small globules are seen to move about. 

Thus the Noctiluca affords us a beautiful 
example of the great effects which Nature 
produces by the immense multiplication of 
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creatures individually insignificant. But it 
is not the only object that may serve to 
give us an idea of the innumerable swarms 
of animated beings that people the ocean. 
For miles and miles along the shore, the 
strand is covered with minute firagments of 
shells, which the rolling of the siirf gradually 
pulverizes and the winds scatter away. All 
these were once the coats of living animals 
and not a da.y passes that new myriads are 
not cast ashore, which in their turn dis- 
ar>pear. 
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CHAPTER Vlt 

GSKER^L DIBECnONB FO|t SBA-BATHINO. 

Sea-bathing can only do good when used 
moderately, and the proof that the just medium 
has been observed, is found in the character of 
the reaction which it calls forth. An agree- 
able feeling of elasticity and vigour after 
leaving the water is a sign that a strength- 
ening effect has been produced; but where 
symptoms of congestion show themselves, such 
as head-ache, and oppression on the breast, 
attended with general excitement, or where 
the body cannot recover its warmth; and 
nervous symptoms, such as sUvering, spas- 
modic rapidity of the pulse, and a feeling 
of great weakness and lassitude make their 
appearance, there the system either reacts 
too violently or not in a sufficient degree, 
and in both cases the bath will not have 
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produced a salutary result. Every circum- 
stance ■which might biing about one or the 
other of these two extremes is, therefore, 
carefiilly to be avoided ; and all rules or di- 
rections for sea-bathing will be found to 
have a reference to this one fundamental 
principle. 

Aa long as the patient stdll feels fatigued or 
any way indisposed from hia journey, he should 
not think of bathing. The day after his 
arrival ought to be devoted to rest ; fre- 
quently even he will do well to wait a 
few days before he bathes, for the bracing 
sea-air haa in itself a powerful effect upon 
nervous and debilitated organisations ; in the 
beginning it frequently excites and disturbs 
them, and their first bath is much more 
likely to agi-eo with them after their sensi- 
tive frame Las become more habituated to 
the change of air. 

Where the patient is very irritable or weak, 
or unaccustomed to cold-bathing, so that too 
violent an effect might be apprehended from 
the first immersions, or where the weather 
1 unpropitious on his arrival, it will be ad- 
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visable for him to take two or three prepa- 
ratory warm sea-water baths, whose tempera- 
ture may be daily diminished, so as gradually 
to pave the way for bathing in the open 
sea. Where the excretions are obstructed, 
and particularly where there exists a con- 
gestive tendency to the head or breast, the 
body must be well cleansed beforehand by 
cooling aperienta 

Before entering the water the bather must 
on no account be overheated by exercise, as 
immersion in cold sea-water can only be 
ininrious when the system is already in a 
state of excitement. On the other hand, re- 
action takes place with greater difficulty when 
the circulation has been previously depressed 
by the prolonged influence of a low tempera- 
ture. For this reason delicate individuals do 
well to take some gentle exercise before bath- 
ing, so as to produce an agreeable warmth 
over the whole body ; of course, without over- 
heating it. 

When the patient is incapable of walking, 
frictions must be made with a flesh-brush 
or a flannel cloth over the whole body, and 
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particularly over the back, breast, and pit of 
the stomach. 

All strong emotions, whether of an exciting 
or depressing nature, are to be avoided ; thus, 
chOdren ought never to be bathed while under 
the influence of excessive fear: — they must be 
coaxed, not forced, into the water. 

To bathe with a fiill stomach is extremely 
dangeroua If even. in ordinary life, all mental , 
or bodily exertion, soon after a somewhat 
copious repast, is found to be prejudicial, it 
may easily be imagined how much digestion 
must be disturbed by so violent an action as 
ibat of sea-bathing. Three or four hours, at 
least, must elapse after a hearty meal, before 
it can safely be thought o£ 

The first impression of the cold is always 
more or less disagreeable, particuloi'ly to a 
beginner ; but aa delay and hesitation not 
only increase its unpleasantness, but are se- 
rious obstacles to a proper reaction taking 
place, it must be overcome aa soon aa pos- 
sible. Where the bather cannot summon 
sufficient resolution to make a few steps for- 
wards, after previously tlirowing some water 
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over his forehead and breast, and then boldly 
to plunge or to turn bis back to the first ad- 
vancing wave, which will immediately change 
the primary disagreeable impression of the 
cold into a delightful sensation of warmth and 
refreshment, the best plan is to allow himself 
to be carried to a sufficient depth, and then to 
be suddenly immersed, or else to have a pail 
of searwater poured over head and shoulders, 
while standing at the foot of the machine. 

Every visitor to the Bear^;oast must have 
observed bathers, who, incapable of the least 
resolution, stand shivering in the breeze, en- 
joying all the time a cold foot-bath. That 
patients sueb as these, instead of feeling a 
refreshing glow on leaving the water, com- 
plain of a universal chiH, from which they 
with difficulty recover, and eventually return 
to tbeir homes, without having derived any 
benefit from the sea, can surely be no matter 
of surprise to those who have witnessed their 
proceedings. It is evident that a favourable 
result caji only be obtained by followin;;; a 
very different plan; by plunging repeatedly, 
allowing the waves to strike against the back 
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aud ahouldera, and freely moving about in 
the water. The exertions of the bather must, 
however, be regulated by his strength; for 
while a vigorous and healthy man may swim 
a long time without any evil consequences; 
fatigue ia studiously to be avoided by the pa- 
tient who comes to the coast in quest of health. 

In many cases it will be found useful to 
rub the suffering j;)art wliile in the water, 
and expose it more particularly to the shock 
of the waves : it would, however, be danger- 
ous to let them strike with any violence 
against parts which cannot stand a strung 
poncussion, such as the pit of the stomadi or 
the breast. If allowed to dnsh against the 
the head with any degree of violence, head- 
ache, giddiness, and congestion will be the 
consequence. 

Some biTsk exercise must be token after 
the batli, just enough for promoting reac- 
tion without causing fatigue, and if, even 
then, it does not sufficiently develop its^, 
some port wine, sherry, or beef-tea, will be 
(bund very useful adjuvants. When th« 
patient ia incapable of walking, he must, s 
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Boou as pussible, be put into a warm bed. 
The duration of the bath is a question of 
great importance. A3 a general rule, one 
should always leave the water while the glow 
or reaction, fallowing upon the first impres- 
sion of the cold, ia still in its fiill vigour. In 
this case a pleasant feeling of warmtli will 
last the whole day ; while by continuing in 
the sea so long as to allow the cold to over- 
power the reaction, one will find it very dif- 
ficult to restore the temperature of the body, 
and have to contend for hours together with 
disagreeable sensations. Thus, our feelings 
tell us plainly that in the first case we have 
inci'eaaed our strength, while in the second, we 
have wasted by overtasking it. Even a strong 
and healthy individual feels better after a 
short bath of five to ten minutes duration ; 
but the patient must be particularly careful ■ 
not to exceed the limits of his weakened ener- 
gies. Thus he will generally find two or three 
immersions quite sufficient for the beginning, 
until his growing strength gradually enables 
him to support a longer bath. 

We have finally to consider wliich is the 
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proper time for bathing ? Early in the morn- 
ing all external influences make a deeper 
impression upon our body ; the air and water 
are generally colder ; a bath before breakfast 
is, therefore, more powerful, but at the aaine 
time, more fatiguing. Most patients are too 
weak to bear so great an exertion on an 
empty stomaeh, and will find it more ad- 
vantageous to bathe two hours after their 
morning meal. There are many nervous indi- 
viduals, who, feeling extremely languid and 
depressed the whole morning, acquire a greater 
degree of strength and vivacity as the day 
advances, In these cases the bath should be 
taken in the afternoon. Children ought never 
to bathe before eleven in the morning, nor in , 
cold and rainy weather. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The mere use of the sea-bath would be of 
no great avail to the patient, if he did not 
at the same time follow a regimen calculated 
in every respect to asaiat its good effects. 

The invigorating influence of sea-air is 
scarcely second to that of sea-bathing il^elf ; 
he will, therefore^ consider every hour as lost 
that he is condemned to spend within doors, 
and make the beach his head-quarters, hasten- 
ing to it early in the morning, and reluct- 
antly leaving it with the setting sun While 
sitting near the margin of the sea and listen- 
ing to the murmur of the rising flood, which 
haa so eoothing an influence on irritated 
nerves, he will feel himself inhaling health 
with every breath, and repairing without effort 
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the ravages which disease or over-excitement 
have made in hia constitution. 

Want of exercise is the fertile soiirce of 
many disordera A sedentary life weakens 
the whole body, makes the nerves iiTitable, 
i-etards the circulation of the blood, and causes 
it to stagnate in the relaxed veins, particu- 
larly of the abdominal organs. Digestion con- 
sequently suffers ; the secretions, so necessary 
to health, are diminished, and the humours be- 
come vitiated. A degree of exercise propor- 
tionate to the vigour of the body is, on the 
contrary, a most powerfiil means, not only of 
preserving health, but frequently also of res- 
toring its integrity, without the use of any 
internal medicine wliatsoevei:. The sea-bather 
will, therefore, not rest satisfied with inhaling 
as oflen and as long as he can the healthful 
sea-breeze, but at the same time take as much 
exercise as his strength allows; not forgetting 
however, that like all good things, it may be- 
come injurious by excess, or when taken at an 
improper time. While the strong and healthy 
man can walk for hours together along the 
beach, the valetudinarian must always bear 
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in mind that his energies are but weak, and 
that over-exertion is sure to retard him on 
his way to health ; he will, therefore, content 
. himself with short walks, which he may seve- 
* ral times repeat during the course of the day, 
and devote with great advantage many hours 
j to the less fatiguing use of passive exercise. 
Daily rides along the strand are in almost 
all cases very favourable to health, and will 
materially assist the effects of sea-bathing, 
particularly in hypochondriac and hsemor- 
rhoidal affections, and where the circulation 
in the viscera of the abdomen is languid or 
obstnicted. Ridiug is not only useful through 
the gentle concussion of the abdominal or- 
gans which it produces, promoting thereby 
the circulation of the blood in these parts, but 
also by occupying the attention of the patient, 
particularly if he is a novice in the eques- 
trian art, and diverting his thoughts from the 
eternal contemplation of his wretched state of 
health. This remedy was so highly esteemed 
by the illustrious Sydenham, that he deemed 
it as efficacious for h}^ochondria as bark for 
the intermittent fever. 
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Boating ia another very salutary mode of 
enjoying paaaive exercise. Tlie sea-air is no- 
where purer than on the boaora of Ocean 
itselfj a few feet above its surface, and the 
moral impresaion of the unaccustomed undu- 
lating motion upon nervous patients, most 
also be taken into account. Sometimes sea- 
sickness disturbs, it is true, the pleasure which 
boating otherwise so highly affords ; but the 
cases where it might be injiuious are uncom- 
monly rare, while those where it positively 
assists the action of sea-bathing, by stimulat- 
ing the nerves of the stomach, or rather the 
entire ganglionary system, are very frequent. 

Besides being careful not to overtask the 
strength, dehcate and nervous patients should 
never take exercise immmediately before 
dinner, as even a slight fatigue is apt to 
weaken their appetite ; and rest for an hour 
at least after, as any exertion, while diges- 
tion is in full activity, necessarily disturbs it 
They must not walk out early in the morn- 
ing before having breaJdasted; for in all cases 
of debility, exertion on an empty stomacli 
causes great fatigue. The best time for a 
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a walk IB undoubtedly aa hour after break- 
fast or lunch, or two hours after dinner. 

Great attention must be paid to the cloth- 
ing while on the coast The mornings and 
eremngs are generally cooler than in the in- 
terior of the country, and the perpetual agi- 
tation of the atmosphere easily produces a 
sensation of chill, by increasing evaporation 
on the surface of the akin. 

Woollen stuffs of a tissue proportionate to 
the season are very much to be recommended ; 
for being bad conductors of heat, they are 
better able to preserve an equal temperature 
of the skin. The chief occupation of children 
that are brought to the Bea^ahore for the bene- 
fit of their healthj is playing on the strand, 
where they generally find great amusement in 
throwing up little fortifications, which the 
next flood destroys. As they are here at 
work like daily labourers, and an excellent 
work it is, repaying itself with a rich harvest 
of strength and spirits ; — great elegance of 
dress would be completely out of season ; 
all that is required of it beiug a convenient 
width, so as to give free room to every motion. 
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and sufficient protection agiiinst the changes 
of temperature, without being so warm aa 
to produce a debilitating perspiration. 

The great object of seabathing is to 
strengthen and fortify the constitution, and 
this can only be attained by following at the 
same time a strengthening diet. For sea- 
bathing in itself is only a means to that end ; 
it fortifies only by giving a more vigorous 
impulse to the vegetative functions, and thus 
increasing the real want^of nutritious food, 
which being converted into blood of a better 
quality, improves the condition of the solid 
parts. Thus a most important link would be 
wanting in the chain which leads to health, 
if the food of the patient were not sufficiently 
nourishing. But at the same time great care 
must be taken to avoid every excess. As sea- 
bathing and the bracing sea-air give an unac- 
customed zest to the appetite, one is but too 
easily led to over-indulgence, which neces- 
sarily spoils the stomach, and prevents the 
progress of the cure. It should also be re- 
membered, that the whole body is more or less 
excited and fatigued while using the sea-bath^ 
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parcicuUrly during the first weeks, and that 
tlie powers of digestion, far from being in- 
creased in the same ratio as the a]>petite, 
require even more than ordinary attention. 
Thus, all food, which ia not easy of digestion — 
all made-up dishes and ragouts — all heavy 
paste and fresh bread must be carefully 
avoided. A plain dinner, consisting of roast or 
boiled meat, with vegetables, will afford all the 
nourishment that ia required, without tempt- 
ing the patient, by a greater variety, to in- 
dulge too freely in the pleasures of the table. 
Scrofulous children should breakfast be- 
tween eight and nine, and take an egg or a 
little meat at this meal They should have 
a sandwich about twelve or one o'clock, and 
meat with theu- dinner at three. Some good 
beer, or a glass of wine, should be allowed, 
which will assist digestion by stimidating the 
secretion of the gaatric juice. Their meals 
must be taken at regular hours, and no 
sweetmeats or cakes given to them during 
the intervals. They should also be taugiit to 
eat slowly, and properly to masticate toeir 
food. 
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Late houre and evening parties do not 
agree with sea-batbing. For it stands to rea- 
son, that after spending the greater part of 
the day in the open air, and taking plenty 
of exercise, hesides bathing, one must feel the 
necessity of repose sooner than usual ; and 
that as the sea-batli rouses the whole econo- 
my, and frequently causes restlessness, every- 
thing must be avoided which might still 
further stimulate the system. The patient 
will therefore do well to devote the latter 
part of the day to tranquil enjoyments, and 
to retire to rest an hour before the usual 
time. Sleep soon after any of the meals 
is not to be encouraged ; but many ner- 
vous and debilitated patients feel after their 
bath an irresistible longiiig for repose, 
and when they find, by experience, that a 
little slumber refreshes them, there is no 
reason why they should not indulge in it. 
When the head is found to be heavy after 
sleep, it is a sign that it is injurious, and 
it must then be abstained from for the 
future. 

The cares and anxieties of business, as well 
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as all mental exertion^ must be as much as 
possible banished during sea-bathing. For 
the brain partakes of the general excitement, 
and is consequently less able to bear fatigue 
than in the usual course of life. Pleasant 
conversation, or some light amusing reading, 
wiU be found to assist the cure; but anything 
like intellectual toil would be positively inju- 
rious, and prevent the nervous Rvst^m frnTr, 
repairing its energies 
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CHAPTER rX. 



The warm sea-water bath is either used a 
an excluBive cure, or preparatively to the cold 
sea-bath, which it resembles with regard to 
its tonic and etimulating properties, although 
the means by which it produeea its effects are 
widely different. For here, instead of the 
united influence of a low temperature and 
the shock of powerful waves, which speedily 
provoke a mighty reaction, and rouse vitality 
in every part of the body, we find the active 
agencies of warmth joined to the stimulus of 
salt) and to the absorption of saline particles. 
The warm temperature of the bath immedi- 
ately causes a more copious flow of blood to 
t,he skin and outer parts, which in this caaa 
is not followed, as after the common wsim 
iwth, l»y a sensation of weakness, languor, 
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and cliill, but by an agreeable burning in 
the skin, and a feeling of increased vigour. 
These strengthening effects are owing to the 
stimulating properties of the salt, which un- 
doubtedlj plays a greater part in the warm 
bath than in the cold, aa the higher tempera- 
ture of the water immediately excites the vi- 
tality of the skin in a considerable degree, 
and thus increases its susceptibility for other 
impressions. 

As warmth dilates the skin, it also favomn 
absorption, which here therefore takes place 
in a much greater ratio than in the cold 
bath. The saline particles thus received into 
the blood, have a powerful effect upon the 
vegetative process, by promoting the activity 
of the lymphatic vessels, so that next to the 
strengthening effect of the wai-m aea-bath, its 
resolvent properties must not be overlooked. 

The use of the wann sea-bath improves the 
nutrition of the skin, increases the firmnesB 
of its tissue, and gives greater strength and 
activity to its functions, enabling it better 
to withstand changes of temperature, and not 
on]y curing a great many cutaneous diseases, 
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bat proving alao an excellent remedy for a 
number of internal complaints, whioli are 
eitber caused or Aggravated by tbe inade- 
quate performance of the functions of tlie 
skin. At the same time, the mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory and digestive or- 
gans acquire a greater firmness ; so that many 
diseases which had been caused by their re- 
laxation or weakness, speedily assume a better 
character, and are event a ally cured. 

Thus, bronchial catarrhs of a chronic na- 
ture, or serous and mucous diarrhoeas in scro- 
fulous children and delicate females, diminish 
and cease under the influence of the warm- 
bath. 

It is an excellent remedy for scrofula. 
Many irritable and scrofulous children. Buffer- 
ing from want of appetite and weakness of 
digestion, acquire, after a few baths, a better 
appetite and a greater power to digest sub- 
stantial and nourishing food. They increase 
in strength and volume ; serous infiltrations 
of the face and limbs ; habitual swellings of 
the lipa, the nostrils, and joints disappear. 

All these &cts sufficiently prove that th,e 
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actioa uf the warm sea-^'ater bath, although 
not near so energetic as that of the cold bath, 
ia of an analogous nature ; and that hi all cases 
of debility and languor of the vegetative 
process where a strengthening effect is re- 
quired, but where a violent excitement of the 
whole system does not seem desirable, it is a 
fer preferable remedy. 

In elderly individuals its use is frequently 
productive erf the beat results, particularly 
against weakness of the digestive organs, of 
the akin, and of the mucous membranes j or 
where the constitution has been ahiiken by 
strong emotions or a severe surgical opera- 
tion, or weakened by a sedentary life, a long 
illness, or a painful convaleaeenea At this 
age warm sea-water baths are found to be 
efficacious against many diseases, for which 
worm sulphurous springs are also an appro- 
priate remedy ; such as neuralgic affections 
and rheumatisms, particularly where the latter 
have a tendency to attack the respiratory and 
digestive organs. Their use is also very much 
to be recommended to all patients whose 
nerves are too irritable to oppose a sufficient 
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effect of an immersion in cold water, or who 
are too weak to bear any great loss of animal 
warmth, and find great difBculty in repair- 
ing it ; for children who have not yet com- 
pleted their second yearj who habitually 
cough, who, in consequence of original or ac- 
<]uired weakness, are very deficient in reac- 
tive power, who have a livid colour, soft flesh, 
and meagre extremities ; for nervous and 
bysterical females, who are terrified at the 
idea of bathing in the open sea, and cannot 
summon sufficient resolution for that pur- 
pose ; for individuals, on whom the cold bath 
makes so violent an impression, that its re- 
petition would be dangerous. 

The temperature of the warm sea-bath must 
generally not exceed 87° to 89°, as the united 
stimulus of the saline particles and a high 
degree of warmth is apt to produce symp- 
toms of over-excitement, such as headache, 
restlessness, nervous irritability. Aged and 
very torpid individuals may, however, in- 
dulge in a bath which is two or three de- 
grees warmer. In many cases it will be ad~ 
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visable to use the precaution of applying 
a sponge or a napkin dipped in cold water 
to the forehead, to prevent Bymptom? of cere- 
bral congestion. When used preparatively to 
bathing in -the open air, the temperature of 
the warm-bath must be gradually dimioiahed, 
80 that when the first, for instance, has been 
taken at 89°, the second may be lowered to 
86°, and the third to 83° or 82°. While in 
the bath, colder water may also be poured 
over the back. 

The duration of the warm sear-hath varies 
according to the individual case. Where a 
resolvent effect is particularly required, as in 
scrofulous children with enlarged glands or 
in torpid constitutions, it may be prolonged 
to thirty or forty minutes. But this should 
be the extreme limit, except in very rare 
cases, for no good effect can be expected from 
B a longer continuance in the bath, but rather 
over-excitement and consequent weakness. 

For irritable constitutions, and where a 
strengthening effect is chiefly required, the 
bath must neither be of so high a tempera- 
ture nor continued for so long a time. Twenty 
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to twenty-iive minutes for adults ; tei 
fifteen for children, will be found quite suffi- 
cient to produce the desired effect 

Weak and irritable individuals, in whom 
the bath produces symptoms of excitement, 
such as an unquiet sleep or nervousness, ought 
only to bathe every other day, and must 
particularly avoid taking their bath too warm, 
and remaining too long in it. 

Some individuals, whose skin is uncom- 
monly irritable, are almost as little able to 
support warm as cold sea-bathing ; in this 
case the salt water should be mixed with one- 
fourth or one-half fresh water, or emollient 
substances be added to it, such as starch, in 
the proportion of two pounds to the bath, or 
a decoction of four to six pounds of bran ; 
or gelatina, in sufficient quantity to blunt 
the stimulus of the salt 

Tfie best time for taking a warm-bath is 
about mid-day. On leaving it, one must 
rest for a quarter or half an hour, and then 
take some moderate exercise. The patient 
need not fear to catch cold so easily as after 
a common warm-bath ; but his clothing must, 
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of courae, be sufficiently warm to entertain 
the reaction of the skin. 

If the weather is cold and rainy, it will 
be advisable not to bathe, unless where there 
is convenient room to take exercise under 
cover. 

The use of the warm-bath requires the 
same precautions as that of the cold. All 
mental and bodily excitement must previously 
be avoided, and bathing on a full stomach 
would be equally injurious. The same care 
nmst be taken with regard to regimen ; and 
as patients using the warm-bath are generally 
of a weaker constitution, or more advanced 
in years, all fe,tigue must be studiously avoid- 
ed ; while, at the same time, whenever the 
weather is favourable, the greater part of the 
day should be spent on the beach. 

Patients using the warm-bath must parti- 
culaxly avoid keeping late hours and remain- 
ing out of doors after sunset. 

The number of baths which is necessary 
for a cure varies according to the different 
Cftsea Scrofulous children, who spend the 
wiiole summer on the coast, may take as many 
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as forty or fifty, with proper intervals of rest. 
For the purpose of strengthening, twenty to 
twenty-four axe generally sufficient : three to 
four are enough in most cases as a prepara- 
tion for the cold-bath. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE DOUCHE BATH. 



The douche-bath consists, as is well-known, 
in a jet or column of water, striking certain 
parts of the body with more or less violence, 
according to the height from which it falls, 
or the strength with which it is impelled. 
It is either progressively directed against a 
greater surface of the body, or its action is 
confined to a small space, according to the 
more general or local effect which is required. 

A strong douche-bath calls forth a very 
considerable reaction in the part on which 
it plays, and this is not confined to the skin, 
but extends to a greater depth beneath the 
surface. If the part was weakened or re- 
laxed, its vitality is mightily roused by this 
powerful stimulus, the blood circulates more 
finely through its tissue, and an improved 
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nutrition is the result, through which at the 
same time the functions are restored to their 
healthy conditioiL Thus, in many cases of 
local debility nnd diseased vegetation, — such 
as indolent scrofulous tumours and exudations, 
obstinate swellings of the glands, arthritical 
concretions and contractions, atonic rheu- 
matisms, weakness resulting from dislocation 
or a sprain, local nervous affections and para- 
lyaia, &&, — the douche-bath is one of the 
most |K)werful remedies known. Cold douches 
on the head have already been recommended 
as far back as the first century of our era, 
by Cebus and Aretseus, against mental de- 
rangement, giddiness, weakness of the me- 
mory, and tendency to apoplexy. 

The douche-bath is also an excellent re- 
medy in many eases of general weakness. 
Scrofulous children, from three to twelve 
years old, shew a considerable improvement 
after having used it for two or three months, 
and its prolonged employment completely 
transforms their originally weak constitutions. 

Young persona suffering from cldorosia, 
which had withstood the use of iron and 
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of all other pharmaceutical remedies, have 
frequently been radically cured by a, 6ve 
to BIS month's use of the douche-bath. 

In cases of weakness from considerable 
losses of blood, and after prolonged and 
dangerous illnesses, the douche-bath, by rous- 
ing the energies of the nervous system and 
promoting drculation, increases the appetit« 
and the powers of digestion, and thus paves 
the way for the improvement of the blood. 

Thus its effects are analogous to those of 
sea-bathing, the shock of the waves being, 
ill fact, an extensive douche-bath, which by 
striking a great part of the body at once, 
makes a powerful impression on the economy, 
The douche-hath may, therefore, in a great 
many cases, but more partieularly in local af- 
fections, where a considerable partial stimulus 
is desirable, be very advantageously need, 
conjointly with sea-bathing, either employing 
it alternately every other day, or even daily; 
or ae a substitute, when the weather is r^ny 
and boisterous, or the aurCice of the sea 
on ruffled with a wave. The salt-water 
docche-bach has a more powerful effect than 
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where fresh water only is used ; and on tlic 
coast ita beneficial action finds a veiy im- 
portant auxiliary in the pure and invigorat- 
ing sea-air. 

It is a far too powerfiil remedy to be used 
without advice, as it niay be productive of 
very disastrous effects when -(^ongly employ- 
ed; ita violence, duration, and temperature, 
must always be strictly regulated aecording 
to the reactive strength of the patient. 

When too much prolonged, it produces a 
numbness and growing iuaensibility in the 
part, wiiich may extend over tlie whole body, 
and cause a considerable general depression, 
frost, shivering, spasms, and fainting ; or else 
it provokes a violent reaction and symptoms 
of excitement, which are equally prejudicial. 
As soon, therefore, as the skin begins to red- 
den, and show signs of an increased sensi- 
bility, and a prickling sensation ia felt in the 
parts beneath it, the aiream must be imme- 
diately stopped. Even strong people cannot 
stand ita long duration, and least of ail on 
the head. The greater the violence of the 
shock, and the thickness of the stream, the 
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sTiorter of course must be the continuance 
of its action. The duration of tlie douche- 
batli for adults must generally not exceed 
fifteen minutes ; for children, five to ten. 
It 18 used conjointly with cold and warm 
sea^-batha; ita temperature being analogous 
to that of the bath. Stimulation and ex- 
pansion of the skin take place very soon, 
where the warm douche-bath is used ; the 
reaction appears later when the stream is 
cold. Weat and delicate patients must begin 
with the warm, and finish their cure with 
the cold douche-bath. 

When it is used for general weakness, 
it must be progressively extended over the 
whole body, but particularly directed along 
the apine. When a larger stream of water 
is made to fall perpendicularly upon the pa- 
tient, he must hold Ms hands over Lis head, 
to protect it from the shock ; so tJiat the 
stream first of all strikes the neck and back, 
and then by degrees the whole body, Sen- 
sitive patients must previously rub their 
forehead, breast, and pit of the stomach 
with water. Dry friction in diiferent parts 
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of the body will be found to fodlitate re- 
action. 

Wliile the douche-bath ia using, all changes 
of temperature, «nirrenta of air, and draughts, 
must be avoided. 

Where it ia intended to strike the arma, 
the lower extremities, or any swollen part, 
it must not be immediately directed upon it, 
but approach it by degrees, and play obliquely 
on its surface. This precaution must be par- 
ticularly attended to where a joint is affected, 
for here the evil cannot be taken by storm, 
all that is required or tolerated, being a gentle 
excitement of the vitality of the part, in 
order to assist or provoke the healing efforts 
of nature. 

After the douche-bath the patient must rest 
for some time, and refrain as much as possible 
from using the affected part. It must not 
be employed during digestion, or when the 
body is in a state of mental or physical ex- 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

INTEBNAL OBE OF 8BA-WATEB. 

The waters of tlie ocean everywhere abound 
with salts, but their quantity is found to vary 
in different latitudes and seas. Thus, in the 
equatorial zone, the Atlantic contains more 
of them than in the Polar regions (as if Na- 
ture, by an admirable provision, had increas- 
ed the proportion of salt where the waters 
are more liable to corruption) ; and while 
in the Mediterranean their quantity surpasses 
4 per cent., it scarcely amounts to 3^ along the 
British coast. 

The principal salts found in sea-water are ; 

Muriate of sodn QdAchm salt) ibout 2*50 per cent. 

Muriate of magneda . . . „ 0*80 

Sulphate of magneBia . . • „ 0*80 

Sulphate of iime „ 0*16 
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Muriate of lime «...«„ 0*!L(> 

8-40 
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besides traces of carbonate of lime, carbo- 
nate of magnesia, protocarbonate of iroa, phos- 
jiliate of lime, hydrobromate and hydriodate 
of magnesia, and a variety of other sub-J 
stances. 

It contains also, particularly near the ahorfl 
and at the suriace, a slimy glutinous substanc^fl 
produced by the innumerable tribes of planlai 
and animals which inhabit the depths, or ]me^ 
the margin, of the ocean. To this su 
Deslandes and Fourcroy attribute, in a gi-eat ] 
measure, ite disagreeiible taste. 

Atmospheric air, which is as necessary to 
the existence of marine animals as to that of I 
the inhabitants of tbe land, and carbonic acid 
gas, are likewise found mixed with sea-M'ater. 
As the salts which it contains in such abun- 
dance have strong medical properties, it is 
Mly entitled to rank as a powerful mineral 
water, and its internal use will be found ad- 
vantageous ill a great many eases. 

In small doses — morning and evening i 
wine-glaaa — it stimulates the mucous mem-4 
brane of the stomach and digestive tube, aadM 
calls forth an increased secretion of mucu 
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Being introduced by absorption into the eco- 
nomy, it gradually diminiBhea the plasticity 
of the blood (salts having the property of dis- 
solving albumen and iibrin), stimulates the 
lymphatic vessels and glands, and promotes 
the secretions of the liver, pancreas, and 
kidneys. 

In consequence of these alterativCj deob- 
struent, blood-cleansing, and blood-thinning 
effects, it proves a valuable remedy, — 

1. In many cases of abdominal plethora or 
congestion, when the secretions are irregular 
and the blood is thickened; as also of hfemorr- 
hoids, jaundice, dyspepsia, hypochondria, and 
melancholy proceeding from this cause. 

2. In scrofula, particularly where the lym- 
phatic glands of the mesentery and other ve- 
getative organs of the abdomen are swollen 
and obstructed, and where digestion suffers ui 
consequence of languid secretion. 

It agrees best with torpid constitutions and 
a full habit of body, and would be very inju- 
rious in all cases where there is already a 
deficiency or a watery mixture of the blood, 
or a liability to passive hEemorrhages, or where 
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the system only requires to be strengthened, 
and does not stand in need of increased 
evacuations. Its prolonged use is j 
weaken the digestion, and ultimately to pre 
duoe scorbutic symptoms. At all events, 
ought not to be resorted to without propea 
adviee. 

In larger doses — two or three tumblers a 
short intervals — it acta as a cooling piu^tive, 
and brings forth a copioua secretion along the 
whole intestinal canal, bnt without irritating 
the nerves or the blood-vessels, and withoofr i 
causing pain or beat 

It may consequently be used with advan- 
tage as an opening medicine, when consti- 
pation takes place during a course of sea^ i 
bathing, or where there is a tendency of blood 
to the head ; but recourse must not be had to 
it where the digestive oi^ns are weak, and 
in all cases where saline laxatives are counter- j 
indicated. 

For internal use, searwater must be fetched J 
at some distance from the strand, and at a 
depth of several feet, ae it will then have i 
less disagreeable taste, which may also be im/l 
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proved by adding it to milk^ or mixing it 
with beef-tea It may also be procured at a 
chemist's, filtered and saturated with carbonic 
add. Children, in general, have no particular 
distaste for it, and soon learn to take it with- 
out compulsion. 

In clysters it is a good remedy for ascarid- 
worms, with which children are frequently 
tormented. At first it should be mixed with 
one half &esh water, and the quantity of the 
latter gradually diminished, until it is em- 
ployed pure^ 

When used for injectiona, or applications 
in scrofulous diseanes of the eye^ care myst be 
taken that no sand be mixed with it 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE LENGTH OF THE CUBE. AND THE BEST SEASON FOR 
BATHING IN DIFFEBENT COMPLAINTS. — THE PROPER REGI- 
MEN AFTER LEAVING THE COAST. 

Before answering tne question how many 
baths the patient is to take, or how long he 
is to stay on the coast for the accomplishment 
of his cure, we will premise a few observa- 
tions on the changes sea-bathing is expected 
to bring about in the disordered constitution. 

In all cases for which it is an appropriate 
remedy, the energy of the nervous system 
is weakened, and at the same time, on ac- 
count of the intimate connexion between 
solids and fluids, the composition of the blood 
is more or less deviating from the standard of 
health. 

The diminished power of the nervous sys- 
tem can only be restored by the improvement 
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of its nutrition ; for healthy activity cannot 
posEibly exist without a good physical conati- 
tution of the organ from which it proceeds ; 
and, again, nutrition can only be improved by 
means of a healthy, well-conditioned blood. 

But sea-bathing, as we hope to have satis- 
factorily proved, leads to health, by acting at 
the same time on the sohds and the fluids, 
by strengthening the nutrition of the former, 
and improving the composition of the latter. 
Now it is evident that changes such as these 
can only be gradual — the silent work of time ; 
and this alone would be sufficient to prove 
that it is impossible peremptorily to deter- 
mine beforehand the number of baths which 
will be necessary for the desired effect. 

The difficulty is still further increased, if 
we consider that bathing in calm weather, 
and when the water is warm, is not like bath- 
ing in the cold, and when the waves strike 
with full force against the body ; and that it 
"must necessarily make a difference whether a 
serene sky favours exercise and the day-long 
enjoyment of the bracing sea-air, or rain keeps 
one a prisoner within doors. Besides, where 
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one patienb favours hia cure by a proper re- 
gimen, and takes care nob to lose a single 
day, another, by continually committing faults 
in his diet, does all lie can to counteract its 
progreea. 

The physician who sees tne patient on the 
spot, and witnesses the advances he makes 
towards health, is, therefore, the only compe- 
tent judge of the necessary duration of his 
cure. Beforehand the time only can be de- 
termined which will proboMy suffice for effect- 
ing it. 

Thus, wherever a disease has struck deep 
roots, so as to have become habitual ; whera 
the constitution is very much weakened, and 
can evidently regain strength but very slowly ; 
where great laxity of the fibres is joined with 
vitiated humours and weak reaction, as in 
scrofula ; the patient will do well to remain 
during the whole summer on the coast ; 
and, at all evente, eight to ten weeks will 
be necessary to secure anything like a last- 
ing effect. Frequently even, and particularly 
in cases of congenital debility, the cure must 
be repeated during several consecutive years. 
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Where the patient was originally strong, 
and hia complaint has not yet, from long con- 
tinuance, hecome, aa it were, paH of his con- 
stitution, where a more energetic reaction 
may be anticipated, a shorter time will be 
sufficient ; but even here it will be better to 
make a hberal allowance, and to fix upon 
five or six weeks as a minimum. 

In cases, finally, of smaller importance, such 
as simple irritabihty of the nerves, brought 
on by mental exertion, or an irregular way 
of living, three or four weeka spent on the 
coast will answer the desired effect and 
restore the tone of the constitution. 
■ The proper season for bathing differs in 
different complaints. Where the nerves more 
particularly require to be strengthened, and 
the powers of reaction are not reduced to 
too low an ebb, a colder temperature of 
the hath, and the predominance of cooler 
sea-breezea, will be productive of greater 
benefit than if the patient chooses the warmer 
months of the year for his sojourn on the 
coaat. In these cases, bathing may advan- 
tageously be begun as early as the month of 
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May, or else September and October will be 
found extremely salutary, As the shock of 
the waves is one of the most important 
strengthening influences which act upon the 
body in the bath, care must be taken to select 
a shore where the breakers are strong ; and 
as a warm temperature is leas braeiug, those 
coasts are to be avoided where the climate is 
generally mild and soft. 

In other cases, where the reactive powers 
of the patient are weak, and cold is not so 
well supported, as in elderly persons, delicate 
females and young children, in scrofula or 
rickets, where, playing and sitting for houra 
together on a beach wanned and enlivened 
by the sunbeam, is particularly beneficial; 
where a gradual improvement of the vegeta- 
tion and nutrition of the solid parts is the 
principal aim in view ; where the use of the 
warm sea-bath is preferable to that of the 
cold, the patient will derive greater advan- 
tage from the summer months and a milder 
climate. 

Sometimes a fashionable well-attended bath- 
ing place will be the one best adapted to the 
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state of the patient ; in other cases, a quiet, se- 
cluded spot, where his over-excited nerves 
may repose in the calm of retirement, will 
be preferable. All these circumstances of 
time and place should be well weighed before- 
hand, as the success of the cure in some mea- 
sure depends upon them. 

The increased vital action which sea-bathing 
caUs forth in our organs, does not cease im- 
mediately after leaving the coast, but conti- 
nues for a long time after to effect beneficial 
changes in the nutrition of the solids and the 
composition of the blood. Hence many pa- 
tients, who had left the bath without having, 
as they thought, derived any benefit from it, 
only begin to perceive its good effects after 
weeks or even months have elapsed, when the 
changes to which sea-bathing gave the im- 
pulse have been finally completed by the slow 
hand of time. After the last bath has been 
taken, the patient must therefore by no means 
fancy that his cure is at an end, as very often 
it is merely in the beginning of its progress ; 
and as his organization still remains for a 
longer or shorter period in a state of excite- 
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ment, he must continue to pay a more tbau 
ordinary attention to his regimen, leat he dis- 
turb the vita! powers while they are more 
than commonly active in raising the standard 
of his health. 

On this aocount it is very desirable that 
he should not at once plunge into the cares 
and fatigues of business after returning home, 
but rather devote a few weeks to tranquil 
repose, or at least only moderately task his 
mind; and, as much as possible, avoid every 
other kind of excitement, such as late hours, 
parties, &c 

By practising moderation in every respect, 
he is in the right way to reap as much bene- 
fit from his cure aa can possibly be expected ; 
by pursuing a contrary course, he completely 
endangers its succefie. 
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